THE  EMPIRE  OF   INDIA
In former days gratuitous relief was mainly afforded in " poor-houses," in which food was provided for those who would take refuge in them and submit to something of the discipline of prison life. Most of their inmates arrived in the last stage of destitution : they sought shelter by thousands and no care could avert terrible mortality. Moreover, the provision of these asylums stimulated the wandering which is now recognised as the most desperate feature of famine, and their employment is now discouraged except for the relief of immigrants from elsewhere. The present policy is to keep the destitute and incapable in their villages by granting them relief at their homes. This is, of course, a far more difficult task than the opening of " poor-houses" at various centres ; and it would indeed be impossible were it not for the existence of village officials whose business it was originally to maintain rental accounts between landlords and tenants, but who are now paid by the State and organised into a staff of village notaries-public. These men prepare lists of the destitute, and on their lists, after such check as is possible, doles are distributed at regular intervals. This procedure is, of course, open to much abuse, and its working requires close supervision. But it is infinitely more effective in preventing mortality than the " poor-house " system; and, as for supervision, it is essential to the success of every branch of famine relief. Large numbers of Indians of respectability are enlisted in temporary employ, officers are borrowed from the army, and during the currency of a famine it is hardly too much to say that every young Englishmanlives in the saddle.
Special measures of relief are required for children, who, when distress is acute are neglected by their parents even when the parents are given special allowances for them. Children will only be fed properly if the State feeds them, and children's " relief kitchens " are opened
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